REMARKS 


MR.  FICKLIN,  OF  ILLINOIS, 

DELIVERED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE, 

JANUARY  10,  1844. 


On  the  motion  to  refer  that  portion  of  the  President’s  Message  which 
recommends  the  improvement  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  Rivers  to  a 
Select  Committee, 

Mr.  FICKLIN  said— 

Mr.  Chairman;  Not  being  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  Western  improvements.  We  think  it  due,  however,  to  us,  that  this 
subject  should  be  referred  to  a select  committee  of  its  friends  ; that  they, 
knowing  the  interests  and  resources,  developed  and  undeveloped,  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country,  may  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  fairly  to  this  body 
for  its  action.  Persons  in  the  older  States,  and  at  a distance  from  us,  are  not 
presumed  to  know  our  peculiar  interests;  nor  could  we  expect  them  to  bestow 
the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  their  development.  Permit  me,  at  this  point, 
to  read  the  recommendation  of  the  President  on  that  subject : 

“ In  the  mean  time,  the  country  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  all  that  contributes  to  national 
greatness.  The  tide  of  population  continues  unbrokenly  to  flow  into  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories, where  a refuge  is  found,  not  only  for  our  native-born  fellow-citizens,  but  for  emigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  who  come  among  us  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  to  aid  by  their  labor  to  swell  the  current  of  our  wealth  and  power. 

“ It  is  due  to  every  consideration  of  public  policy  that  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West  should 
receive  all  such  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress  as  the  Constitution  will  enable  it  to  bestow. 
Works  in  favorable  and  proper  situations  on  the  lakes  would  be  found  to  be  as  indispensably 
necessary,  in  case  of  war,  to  carry  on  safe  and  successful  naval  operations,  as  fortifications  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Congress,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  has  been  diligently  and  efficiently  applied.” 

The  gentleman  from  the  Albany  district,  in  New  York,  read  the  President 
a lecture,  because,  forsooth,  he  would  not  class  the  Hudson  river  with  that  of 
the  Mississippi.  Now,  sir,  1 am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the 
Hudson,  or  any  other  river  that  lias  merits  ; but  let  each  one  stand  by  itself. 
The  honorable  mention  that  the  President  has  made  of  the  Western  lakes 
and  rivers,  wins  for  him  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  people  of  that  section  of 
country,  without  distinction  of  party.  So  long  accustomed  to  having  our 
claims  overlooked,  we  feel  under  obligations  not  only  to  the  President,  but  to 
the  honorable  member  from  the  Charleston  (South  Carolina')  district.  [Mr. 
Holmes,]  to  the  honorable  chairman  of  this  committee,  from  the  Boston  dis- 
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trict,  [Mr.  Winthrop,]  to  the  honorable  member  from  the  Accomac  (Vir- 
ginia) district,  [Mr.  Wise,]  and  all  others  who  have  in  a kindly  manner 
seconded  our  object.  The  people  of  my  district,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the 
whole  Wabash  valley,  cannot  but  feel  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hudson  river,  from  the  plainest  principle  of  self-interest.  The 
Hudson  river,  Lake  Erie,  the  Erie  canal,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the 
Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  open  a line  of  intercommunication 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  the  Northern  lakes,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Almost  the  only  obstruction  in  this  great  thoroughfare, 
penetrating  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Wabash  river,  between  Terre  Haute  (the  terminus  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal)  and  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Wabash  valley  has  become  proverbial  as  a corn-growing  region.  In 
sixteen  counties  on  the  Wabash,  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  they  produced  9,235,- 
089  bushels  of  corn  in  the  year  1840.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  inquire 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  every  spring,  When  will  the  Wabash  boats 
arrive?  For  when  they  arrive,  they  expect  the  market  to  be  overstocked 
with  corn,  and  the  price  consequently  to  decline.  Then,  sir,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  people,  upon  every  foot  of  the  line  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  are 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  entire  route. 

Let  us  for  a moment  examine  the  importance  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  with 
her  thousand  miles  of  navigation,  her  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville,  and  her  large  and  flourishing  towns,  meeting  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
at  almost  every  bend  of  the  river.  There  is  not  a State  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  her  waters  that  does  not  teem  with  iron  ore  and  stone  coal. 

Let  us  next  pass  on  to  the  majestic  Mississippi,  that  mighty  river  of  the 
world,  presenting  a length  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  which,  together  with 
her  tributaries,  furnish  a navigation  of  twelve  thousand  miles.  The  lead 
mines  of  Dubuque,  and  many  others  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  the  inex- 
haustible mines  of  the  Galena  region  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  mines 
of  Shibboleth  and  Potosi,  together  with  the  vast  mountains  of  iron  ore  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  are  found  on  or  near  this  river. 

There  is  situated  upon  her  shores  St.  Louis,  that  promises,  in  the  enter- 
prise and  opulence  of  her  citizens,  in  the  splendor  of  her  edifices,  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  her  commerce,  to  rival  her  older  sisters.  To  pass  by  for 
the  present  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other  important  cities  and  towns 
upon  her  borders,  we  come  to  the  unrivalled  city  of  the  South,  New  Orleans, 
which,  in  point  of  commerce,  need  not  be  second  to  any  city  on  the  continent. 
The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  penetrate  not  only  a vast  mineral  region,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  fertile  stock,  grain,  and  cotton  portions  of  the  globe.  The 
hoarded  treasures  of  agriculture  are  floated  upon  their  tide,  and  the  sails  of 
commerce  and  enterprise  are  spread  upon  their  waters.  It  was  said  of  Gene- 
ral Washington,  “ that  no  country  could  claim,  no  climate  could  appropriate 
him,  the  boon  of  Providence  to  the  human  race.”  The  same  remark  is  true  of 
the  Mississippi  river;  it  belongs  not  to  the  States  it  may  bound,  nor  is  its  use- 
fulness confined  to  this  continent ; but  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain,  yea,  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  may  justly  claim  an  interest  in  the  Mississippi,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  great  channels  through  which  provisions  are  transported, 
and  made  cheaper  to  them.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  magnificent  valley  ol 
the  Mississippi,  reaching  fro  met  he  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
the  Northwestern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  a population  of  more 
*han  eight  millions  of  people,  with  a commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  embra- 
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cing  imports  and  exports,  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions,  and  paying  into  the 
National  Treasury  about  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue  of  this  nation;  all  of 
which  is  more  fully  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  large  and 
intelligent  meeting  which  convened  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  January  last  ; and 
from  which  I read  the  following  extracts : — 

“ The  number  of  steamboats  employed  at  this  time  in  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  average  burden  of  these  boats  is  two  hundred  tons  each, 
making  an  aggregate  of  ninety  thousand  tons ; and  their  aggregate  value  at  eighty  dollars  per 
ton,  is  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  fine  vessels,  affording  the 
most  elegant  accommodation  for  passengers,  and  which  will  compare  favorably,  in  beauty  of  model, 
completeness  of  finish,  and  all  other  particulars,  with  the  best  of  packets  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

“ The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  navigating  our  steamboats  varies  from  twenty  to  fifty  for 
each  boat.  The  average  is  about  thirty-five  persons,  which  will  give  a total  of  fifteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  embarked  in  this  navigation.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  that  more  than  seven  hundred  flat-boats  have  passed  that  canal  in 
one  year.  At  this  rate  there  cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  descending  the  Mississippi;  and 
■allowing  five  men  for  each  boat,  there  are  twenty  thousand  persons  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the 
navigation.  The  cost  of  these  boats  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which,  as  they 
do  not  return,  is  an  annual  expense  ; and  the  expense  of  loading,  navigating,  and  unloading  them, 
is  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  making  the  whole  annual  expenditure  upon  this  class 
of  boats  one  million  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  In  1834  the  number  of  steam- 
boats in  existence  on  the  western  waters  was  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  they  were  estimated  to 
•carry  thirty-nine  tons.  ******  jn  making  these  estimates,  we  feel  satisfied  that,  if  the 
statistics  of  our  trade  could  be  ascertained,  they  would  greatly  exceed  our  estimate,  and  that  we 
may  safely  assume  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  floating  on  our  great  rivers  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  per  annum.” 

These  great  arterial  highways  are  interesting  in  another  point  of  view: 
The  mail  is  now  transported  something  like  five  hundred  thousand  miles 
upon  these  waters,  and  the  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  this  mode  of  transpor- 
tation are  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  the  Government.  They  would  form 
most  important  links  in  the  great  national  chain  of  post  routes.  Military 
stores,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  are  transported  on  these  rivers  to  the 
military  posts  on  the  Western  frontier;  and  in  case  of  war,  the  Government 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  for  provisions  to 
supply  the  army. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  nine  new  States  and  the  three 
Territories  is  something  like  four  hundred  millions  of  acres,  in  round  numbers. 
Of  that  amount,  eighty-eight  millions  have  been  sold,  and  there  has  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury  for  it  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  in  round  numbers;  and  fifty-five  millions  of  that  amount  has  been 
paid  witbin  the  last  eight  fiscal  years.  The  following  is  the  quantity  of  land 
sold  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  round  numbers,  omitting  fractions:  In 
Ohio  fourteen,  in  Indiana  fourteen,  in  Illinois  twelve,  in  Alabama  ten,  in 
Mississippi  nine,  in  Michigan  nine,  in  Missouri  eight,  in  Louisiana  three, 
in  Arkansas  two,  in  Florida  Territory  three,  in  Iowa  one,  and  in  Wisconsin 
two  millions  of  acres.  There  remains  unsold  in  the  above  States  and  Terri- 
tories the  following  number  of  acres  of  land,  viz: 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 


ACRES. 

11,125,988 

9,200,653 

22,785,053 

35,001,876 

21,894,916 

20,542,839 


Louisiana, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 

Wisconsin, 


ACRES. 

25,276,071 

29,204,914 

29,261,207 

33,563,736 

45.062,057 


The  aggregate  amount  asked  for  this  year  by  the  several  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments is  {$32,000,000;  and  {$9,371,769  32  are  asked  for  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  and  $8,894,070  22  for  the  Navy  Department,  Amongst  the  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  above  amounts,  are  the  following: 

For  supplying  the  light-houses,  containing  2,676  lamps,  with  oil,  tubes? 
glasses,  wicks,  buffskins,  whiting,  and  cmtton  cloths,  transportation,  and 
keeping  apparatus  in  order,  - $97,859  64 

For  repairs  and  incidental  expenses,  and  for  refitting  and  im- 
provements of  light-houses,  and  buildings  connected  there- 
with, --------- 

For  salaries  of  236  keepers  (eighteen  of  them  charged  with 
double  lights,  and  one  with  triple  lights')  and  sixteen  assistant 
keepers  of  light-houses,  including  an  inspector  of  lights  on  the 
three  upper  lakes,  and  superintendents  for  Lake  Michigan,  - 
For  salaries  of  keepers  of  floating  lights,  - 
For  seamen’s  wages,  repairs,  and  supplies  of  floating  lights,  - 
For  weighing,  mooring,  cleansing,  repairing,  and  supplying  the 
loss  of  beacons,  buoys,  chains,  and  sinkers,  - 
For  expenses  of  superintendents  in  visiting  these  light-houses 

annually,  and  examining  and  reporting  their  condition,  - 2,000  00 

For  superintendents*  commissions,  at  21  per  cent.  - - 9,694  14 


83,448  07 


100,588  33 

16,000  oo 

59,785  33 
28,084  38 


In  all  - 

For  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  - 
Fortifications,  and  other  works  of  defence,  ... 
Arsenals,  armories,  and  munitions  of  war,  - - - - 

Naval  establishment  is  as  follows:  For  pay  of  commission,  war- 
rant, and  petty  officers  and  seamen,  including  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  Navy,  ....  $2,999,684 

For  navy-yards  and  shore  stations,  ...  497,742 

For  officers  on  leave,  or  waiting  orders,  - - 225,000 


397,459  89 

149,914  79 
1,404,190  02 
794,300  00 


For  pay  of  superintendents,  naval  constructors,  and  all  fhe  civil 
establishments  of  the  several  yards,  - - - - 

For  provisions  for  the  Navy,  including  transportation,  cooper- 
age, and  other  expenses,  ------ 

For  Surgeons’  necessaries,  and  appliances  for  the  sick  and  hurt 
of  the  Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps,  - - - 

For  the  increase,  repair,  armament,  and  equipment  of  the 
Navy,  and  wear  and  tear  of  vessels  in  commission, 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  including  all  incidental 
expenses  and  liabilities  on  outstanding  contracts, 

For  books,  maps,  charts,  and  instruments,  binding,  and  repair- 
ing the  same,  and  all  expenses  of  the  Hydrography  office,  - 
For  improvements,  and  necessary  repairs  of  Navy  Yards,  viz 


3,722,426  09 
88,320  00 
1,027,037  00 
39,450  00 
1,900,000  00 
620,885  00 
43,200  00 


At  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Charlestown,  Mass. 


Brooklyn,  N. 

Philadelphia, 

Washington, 

Gosport, 

Pensacola, 


$44,220  60 
121,201  53 


Y.  - 


81,118 

34,615 

46,230 

124,680 

50.137 


00 

16 

00 

00 

26 


502,202  55 
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For  necessary  repairs  of  Hospital  buildings  and  t heir  dependencies,  viz  : 
At  Charlestown,  Mass.  - $1,700  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  - - - - - 1,500  00 

Washington,  I).  C.  - - - - 250  00 

Norfolk,  Va.  _____  4,000  00 

Pensacola,  Florida,  - 5,000  00 

Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  - 7,090  00 

For  necessary  repairs  of  Magazines,  viz: 

At  Charlestown,  Mass.  - $200  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  - - - - - 200  00 

Washington,  D.  C.  - - - - 200  00 

Norfolk,  Va. 750  00 


$19,540  00 


1,350  00 


For  contingent  expenses,  as  perestimate  of  Bureau 

of  Yards  and  Docks,  - $175,000  00 

For  contingent  expenses,  as  perestimate  of  Bureau 

of  Construction,  _____  213,800  00 

For  storage  and  rent,  travelling  expenses  of  offi- 
cers, and  transportation  of  seamen  ; house  rent 
to  pursers  when  duly  authorized  ; funeral  ex- 
penses ; commissions,  clerk  hire,  office  rent, 
stationery  and  fuel  to  Navy  Agents  ; premiums 
and  incidental  expenses  of  recruiting;  appre- 
hending deserters;  perdiem  allowance  to  persons 
attending  courts  martial  and  courts  of  inqui- 
ry, or  other  services  authorized  by  law  ; com- 
pensation to  Judge  Advocates  ; printing  and 
stationery  of  every  description  ; pilotage  and 
towing  vessels  of  war ; assistance  tendered  to 
vessels  in  distress  ; and  postage  of  letters  on  pub- 
lic service, Ill  ,200  00 


500,000  00 

For  contingent  expenses  for  objects  not  enumerated,  - - 5,000  00 

For  coal  and  other  fuel  for  steam-vessels,  - 84,080  00 


Another  interesting  item  is  found  on  page  76,  Doc.  No.  6,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  is  as  follows:  “ For  compensation  of  106  supernumerary 
Second  Lieutenants,  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  pay  $39,432,  sub- 
sistence $38,690. 

1 may  be  permitted  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a short 
time  to  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the  public  money  in  this  District;  and  the 
evil  has  become  so  alarming  that  there  is  danger  of  this  city  becoming  a great 
La  zaretto,  or  National  Alms-House,  to  which  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  will  flock,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  pensioners  on  the  public  bounty. 
The  various  office-holders,  with  their  assistants,  clerks,  messengers,  runners 
and  pages,  form  no  inconsiderable  item  of  expense  ; while  the  auxiliaries, 
lamp-lighters,  and  the  motley  group  of  supernumeraries,  form  a troop  somewhat 
resembling  the  soldiers  of  8ir  John  Falstaff,  that  he  refused  to  march  through 
Coventry,  and  whom  he  described  as  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  companies — the  cankers  of  a calm  world  and  a long  peace.  Thou- 
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sands  upon  thousands  of  money  might  and  should  be  saved  in  this  District 
alone.  Is  it  unreasonable  for  us  (having  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of 
this  Union)  to  ask  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  expenditures  should  be  made 
west  of  the  mountains  ? and  more  especially  so  as  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  millions  of  money  which  has  been  paid  for  Government  lands  operates 
as  a drain  of  the  money  of  the  West,  for  which  there  is  no  return  ; and  this,  too, 
continues  from  year  to  year,  ever  present  before  our  eyes,  and  must  for  a long 
time  to  come  make  money  scarce  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  Besides, 
the  older  States  have  been  receiving  from  year  to  year  a bounty  from  the 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  appropriations  for  dock-yards,  hospitals,  forti- 
fications. armories,  foundaries,  light-houses,  custom-houses,  roads  and  canals, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  miner  objects,  for  the  last  half  century. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  alone  has  cost  us  two  and  a half  millions 
of  money,  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  our  receiving  anything  in  return. 
Even  now,  there  is  a proposition  before  Congress  to  cede  to  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland and  the  cities  within  the  District  all  that  we  have  paid  ; and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  it  will  be  done. 

We  are  told  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hunt]  that 
near  one-half  of  the  revenue  of  this  nation  is  collected  at  the  custom-house  in 
New-York  city.  Suppose  it  is,  who  pays  it?  Why,  sir,  it  is  an  axiom  in  politi- 
cal economy  that  the  consumer  pays  whatever  tariff  or  duty  may  be  levied  on 
imports;  and  as  the  West  consumes  near  one-half  of  the  imports,  it  follows 
as  a consequence  that  she  pays  one-half  of  the  duty. 

As  well,  sir,  might  the  keeper  of  a toll-gate  contend  that  the  money  which 
he  pays  to  the  company  in  the  shape  of  tolls,  is  a tax  upon  him,  and  not  upon 
the  traveller,  as  for  the  people  of  New  York  city  to  contend  that  one-half  of 
the  vast  revenues  of  this  Government  is  collected  from  them,  and  not  from 
the  consumer  of  the  imports.  The  custom  houses  and  custom-house  officers 
are  the  main  conduit  pipes  through  which  the  money  is  conveyed  from  the 
People  to  the  National  Treasury.  Notwithstanding  these  heavy  contributions 
of  money  from  the  West,  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  commerce 
that  floats  upon  our  rivers,  and  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  our  products,  the  Western  lakes  and  rivers,  unlike  those  of 
the  East,  are  not  studded  with  light-houses.  The  benighted  mariner  is  not 
warned  of  his  danger  by  beacon-lights  blazing  upon  our  waters. 

The  Kaskaskia  river,  Rock  river,  and  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  Gasconade,  the  Merrimack  and  Big  river,  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  a dozen  other  streams  in  each  of  the  Western  States,  are  as  large  as  many 
of  the  rivers  east  of  the  mountains,  that  have,  received  the  patronizing  care 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  rivers, 
the  whole  nation  is  interested,  because  it  increases  the  facilities  of  sending  our 
agricultural  products  to  market,  and  of  receiving  merchandise  in  exchange, 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans.  Every  tax  placed  upon  our  corn,  beef,  and  pork,  either  in  the 
shape  of  money  or  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  increases  the  price  to  the 
Eastern  purchaser,  and  the  consumer  in  other  countries ; and  every  tax  and 
increase  of  cost  in  conveying  goods  from  the  Eastern  cities  to  the  West, 
enhances  the  price  to  the  purchaser  in  the  West — the  consumer;  so  that 
we  are  mutually  interested  in  cheapening  the  cost  ol  the  transportation, 
both  of  produce  and  of  merchandise.  Hence,  by  improving  the  navigation  of 
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these  great  Western  highways,  benefits  will  accrue,  not  to  one  section  alone, 
but  to  a large  majority  of  the  American  People. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Barnard,] 
that  we  are  compelled  to  rely  exclusively  upon  a home  market  for  the  sale  of 
our  products  ; that  we  mils',  consume  what  we  raise  ; and  that  it  is  idle  to 
think  of  a foreign  market.  He  refers  us  to  the  waste  lands  owned  by  Great 
Britain,  and  predicts  that  she  will,  in  a few  years,  produce  more  bread-stuffs 
than  she  will  consume.  This  may  be  the  fact ; but  if  so,  it  is  certainly  a 
melancholy  fact  for  the  West.  The  State  of  Illinois  or  Missouri,  alone,  can 
raise  enough  provisions  to  feed  the  Universal  Yanlcee  Nation.  They  would 
have  to  consume  a barrel  of  pork  and  a barrel  of  beef  at  each  meal,  and  eat 
six  meals  a day,  to  make  any  impression  upon  our  market.  [Great  laughter.] 
And  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  products  of  all  the  other  States  and 
Territories?  If  that  position  be  correct,  the  people  of  the  West  will  be  com- 
pelled, by  stern  necessity,  to  manufacture  their  own  clothing.  Our  people, 
however,  think  differently  upon  this  subject.  They  are  of  opinion  that  with 
a tariff  for  revenue  merely,  not  vindictive  in  its  exactions,  we  should,  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  find  a market  for  our  products  in  the  three  great 
continents  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  seas.  We  at  least  desire 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment.  We  wish  this  great  central 
chain  of  intercommunication,  connecting  us  with  all  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  Union,  improved,  so  that  we  may  at  all  times,  when  the  demand 
fails  at  home,  have  a choice  of  markets  in  foreign  countries;  and  if  we  fail 
to  find  purchasers  at  fair  prices,  we.  will  submit  to  our  fate  with  what  of 
resignation  we  may  be  able  to  call  to  our  aid. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  subject  may  be  presented,  which 
is  still  more  interesting:  In  times  of  war,  if  the  enemy  should  seize  upon  the 
Dry  Tortugas,  (and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing,)  we  should 
be  completely  blocked  up,  and  no  ordinary  force  could  dislodge  the  enemy. 
The  South  and  West  would  be  the  points  of  attack,  should  war  come  upon  us 
at  this  time.  The  vast  commerce  of  our  great  rivers  would  be  a prize  worth 
contending  for;  and  our  present  vulnerable  and  exposed  condition  would  invite 
immediate  attack.  We  should  at  once  take  steps  for  erecting  a navy-yard 
and  permanent  military  fortifications  on  the  Dry  Tortugas  ; by  which  not  only 
the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  our  ships  could  be  secured,  but  a safe  and  secure 
place  be  provided  for  the  repairing  and  building  of  vessels  of  war. 

Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  is  another  most  eligible  point  for  esta- 
blishing a naval  depot  and  dock-yard,  for  repairing  and  building  steamships  and 
other  vessels  of  war.  Situated  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  Memphis  is 
about  eighty  feet  above  low-water  mark;  the  site  is  elevated  and  commanding, 
and  possesses  many  local  advantages.  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark,  from  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  during  the  last  Congress,  closed  an  elaborate  report  to  the 
House  as  follows : 

“ With  these  views  and  considerations,  your  committee  respectfully  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a naval  depot  and  dock-yard  at  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  ask  leave  to  report  a bill  for  a 
survey  and  examination,  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  with  a view  to  such  esta- 
blishment.” 

I beg  leave  to  submit  another  extract  from  the  same  report,  which,  coming 
from  a Representative  of  the  State  of  New  York,  shows  something  of  the  in- 
justice that  has  been  done  to  the  South  and  West  : 

“ Hitherto  the  South  and  West  have  comparatively  enjoyed  but  little — in  fact  almost  nothing — 
in  the  way  of  local  advantages  from  the  Navy.  This  has  sprung  from  causes  not  now  necessary 
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to  enumerate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  because  the  South  and  West  do  not 
possess  advantages  and  afford  facilities  for  national  depots,  dock-yards,  and  other  naval  establish- 
ments, equal  at  least  to  other  portions  of  the  Union.” 

F ort  Massack,  on  the  Ohio  river,  lias  been  selected  as  the  site  for  a Western 
Armory,  and  yet  every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  progressing  with  the 
work  to  completion.  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg,  are  highly  commer- 
cial points,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

St.  Louis,  the  great  commercial  emporium  ol  the  West,  has  had  but  little 
done  by  the  Government  to  advance  her  interests.  Alton,  Quincy,  and  Galena, 
in  Illinois,  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  are  now  highly  com- 
mercial points.  Our  Western  lakes,  too,  have  been  neglected  : Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  is  as  much  worthy  of  light-houses,  dock-yards,  marine  hospi- 
tals, and  other  naval  institutions,  as  the  cities  in  the  East.  The  same  remark 
is  also  true  of  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin  ; these  are  the  cities  of  a few  years,  the 
rapidity  of  whose  growth  is  almost  incredible. 

1,  for  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  far  from  desiring  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  revive  the  exploded  and  justly  deprecated  general  system  of  im- 
provement by  the  General  Government.  I am  not  for  forming  any  entangling 
alliances,  by  connecting  one  liver  with  another,  and  hanging  one  railroad  upon 
another,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  passed  by  a union  of  dissimilar  interests. 
No,  sir;  if  the  objects  of  improvement  that  we  present  are  not  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  are  not  national  in  their  character,  we  do  not 
wish  gentlemen  to  violate  the  Constitution  by  voting  the  appropriation.  Give 
a strict  construction  to  that  instrument,  for  otherwise  we  have  no  chart  to 
guide  us. 

Where  will  you  get  the  money  ? is  an  inquiry  that  has  been  propounded 
with  great  emphasis.  My  plan  is  this:  scrutinize  your  Navy  Department,  and 
if  it  be  found  that  there  are  supernumeraries — persons  who  are  there  but  to  re- 
ceive their  salary  and  expend  it  in  sumptuous  dinners  and  costly  wines  at  the 
city  hotels — cut  them  loose,  set  them  adrift,  and  expend  the  money  on  West- 
ern rivers.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  War  Department.  If, 
again,  it  is  thought  that  the  West  Point  Academy  is  the  nursery  of  an  order  of 
aristocracy,  cut  off  the  expenses  there.  If,  in  looking  at  this  District,  it  is 
thought  that  about  four  prices  are  paid  for  the  work  that  is  done  here,  apply 
the  pruning  knife  ; and,  sir,  if  I am  not  egregiously  mistaken,  the  sum  of 
money  thus  saved  from  these  four  sources  will  amount  to  millions  instead  of 
thousands. 

1 will  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this  subject  may  be  referred  to 
a select  committee,  so  that  the  West  may  for  once  be  heard  in  a report  to  this 
House  and  before  this  nation. 


